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Immortality. 


Where the melancholy willows 
Dotted the greening sward, 
And the vines crept over the marble tomb 
With the noiseless tread of a pard; 
The stately fluted columns 
A cordon stood at guard, 
Like grim and silent sentinels 
The lonely dead to ward. 


The sunbeams vainly struggled 
To pierce a slag-grey sky, 
And the breeze awoke with a matin note 
That was like a doleful sigh; 
The buttercup and daisy 
Looked through a tear-dimmed eye; 
And the stream sang low and mournfully 
As it hurried swiftly by. 


Between the stately columns 
Where gleamed the marble floor, 
And the ivy spread like a netted web 
Over the great bronze door. 
A robin fluttered lightly, 
And a verdant sprig it bore 
Of evergreen, and laid it 
Before the closed door. 


Then the sunbeams burst in splendor 
Through the fleece of a vernal sky, 
And the laughing breeze aloft in the trees 
Was gladsome, even as I; 
The tear-stained eye of the daisy, 
And buttercup was dry, 

And even the stream sang gaily, 
As it hurried swiftly by. 


And whether bird or angel, 
This creature with breast of red, 
I shall treasure the lesson it taught to me 
Of the sleeping, deathless dead. 
Though the melancholy willows 
Sadly bow their head, 
And the stately fluted columns 
Stand guard o’er the lonely dead. 


A. F. Browne, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





A dense cloud of smoke from a panting switch-engine crept low 
in the misty morning air and almost hid the old red section-house 
down by the railroad yards. Yet even through this sooty barrier 
Father Casey, picking his steps along the track, could discern the tiny 
twinkle of a candle near the window. Its glimmer cheered him, for 
his heart had been heavy. He was carrying in the little gold pyx 
upon his breast the King of Kings. It pained him to think that our 
Emmanuel, God-with-us, must go about hidden in order to be pre- 
served from irreverence and insult. Amid the rush and roar of busi- 
ness and industry Father Casey had been struck with the depressing 
thought, how completely the world forgets its God—how true, even 
in our day, are the words of St. John: “The world was made by 
Him, and the world knew Him not; He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not.” But he saw the candle glowing in that 
lowly dwelling, and it told him of hearts within where the light of 
faith burned brightly amid the darkness of selfishness, worldliness, and 
unbelief. 

A lookout must have been posted against his coming for, while he 
was yet a few steps away, the door opened and disclosed a woman 
kneeling by the threshold, a lighted candle in her hand. She adored 
the Hidden God Whom the priest was carrying, then rose and led the 
way in silence to an adjoining room. There, on a little table covered 
with a white cloth, were a crucifix, a lighted candle} holy water and a 
sprinkler, a glass of drinking water and a spoon. The woman placed 
her candle also beside the crucifix and knelt while the priest reverently 
lifted the pyx from his breast, laid it on the table and genuflected be- 
fore it. 

“A hundhred thousan’ welcomes to You, my sweet an’ lovely 
Jesus!’ murmured a poor old crippled woman from the bed of snowy 
linens, lifting up her two trembling hands towards the Sacred Host. 
“O blessed Mother in heaven, I thank you for sendin’ your Son to 
me, a wicket sinner! O holy angels, come an’ help me to adore 
Him!” 

“Recite, I confess to Almighty God!’ commended the priest. 

A little lad—for the children were kneeling about, washed and 
combed and in their Sunday best—recited, in a clear voice and in 
faultless Latin, the Confiteor. 
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“Domine, non sum dignus,” continued the priest, and three times, 
with tears streaming from her eyes and with all the contrition and 
humility the human voice is capable of expressing, the old woman re- 
peated: “O Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof, but say only the word an’ my soul will be healed.” 

Father Casey’s hand trembled as he placed the Sacred Host on 
her tongue. In the presence of such living faith the sacramental veil 
was nearly brushed aside and he could almost see the Saviour stoop- 
ing down to embrace the Christian soul famished with love and de- 
sire. Humbly, exactly, he continued the prescribed ceremonies—they 
were acceptable marks of homage to his sacramental God—they were 
the court-etiquette of his heavenly King. He took a spoonful of 
water from the glass, dipped into it the thumb and finger that had 
touched the Holy Sacrament, dried them on the little purifier and gave 
the water to the woman to swallow. 

It was his custom, after administering Communion to the sick, to 
kneel beside them and suggest acts of faith and thanksgiving, love, 
resignation, and petition. But when he saw the invalid close her eyes 
and fold her hands upon her breast, while the blood slowly mounted 
to her pale and shrunken cheeks, he felt that this poor unlettered 
woman was communing with her Lord with an understanding so deep 
and clear that words of his would only disturb her. He motioned 
to the others to follow him to the adjoining room and left her alone 
with her God. 

The moment the door had been closed upon “Granny”, the children 
let loose in romping and shouting the animal spirits they had so 
heroically controlled during the past twenty minutes. 

“Mother had the fright of her life last night,” said Mrs. Cafferky. 

“What? <A sinking spell? Why didn’t you call me?” asked Father 
Casey. The family were new arrivals in the parish, and he had not 
yet a very clear understanding of the case. 


“Oh, not that, thank God! But,’ Mrs. Cafferky laughingly ex- 
plained, “Mother thought she had broken her fast. She had dozed 
off early in the evening. When she awoke she took a drink of water— 
you know, Father, she is constantly tortured by an overpowering 
thirst. Then she suddenly thought it might be after midnight and 
she would be deprived of Communion. It was in reality only a quar- 
ter to ten, but she would not be calm until I carried the clock into 
her room and showed it to her.” 
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“Why, you know, Mrs. Cafferky,” said Father Casey, “when per- 
sons are in danger of death, and fasting would cause any inconvenience 
to them, or to the attendants, or the priest, they are excused from 
fasting before Communion.” 

“Yes, Father, I know that. But Mother’s sickness is not at all 
dangerous. It merely cripples her and forces her to keep to her bed.” 

“But when people are sinking from old age, the Church considers 
old age a deadly sickness and allows them to be anointed and to re- 
ceive Communion without fasting.” 

“T think we could not make that plea either. Mother is not so old, 
nor have her years begun to weaken her.” 

“Why, I thought she looked very weak and worn this morning,” 
said Father Casey. 

“Father, that is due to what she suffered from thirst during the past 
night. When she cannot have a drink of water every hour at least, 
she is in perfect agony. That is why she does not receive Communion 
oftener. She has an intense longing to receive our Lord, but the fast 
is really too hard on her. I have thought it my duty to restrict her 
to once a year during the Easter time.” 

“Why, Mrs. Cafferky, don’t you know of the privilege that is 
granted to persons afflicted with a lingering sickness, even though 
they are in no danger of death! They may receive once or twice a 
week after taking medicine or liquid of any kind.” 


“In the last parish where we were, the children did tell me that 
the Sisters taught them something like that, but I supposed they had 
misunderstood. I am certain that when I was a girl the priest told 
us that we could not receive Communion after taking even the littlest 
bit of medicine or food or drink of any kind,—unless we were actually 
in danger of death.” 

“That was the law when you were a girl. However the Church 
has recently made one exception to that law. The exception is in favor 
of those who are sick but in no danger of death. If they have been 
laid up for a month, without hope of immediate recovery, they may, 
on the advice of the confessor, receive Communion once or twice a 
week after taking medicine or drink or liquid food of any kind. Your 
mother clearly falls under this category, and therefore she has the 
benefit of the privilege.” 

“You say this is a recent privilege. I thought the teachings of our 
faith could never change.” 
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“It is true the doctrines revealed by Christ can never change, but 
the laws made by the Church can and do change according to the 
varying needs of different times and places. When Christ instituted 
the Blessed Sacrament, He commissioned His Church to make what- 
ever laws she saw fit to safeguard the reverence due to this holy 
sacrament. Accordingly she made the law which forbids us to receive 
Communion after breaking our fast by food or drink of any kind, 
unless we are in danger of death. But recently she modified her law 
in favor of those who are afflicted with a lingering, though not 
deadly, malady. Remember too that even the strict law of fasting 
before Communion is intended to safeguard the reverence due to the 
Blessed Sacrament, not to torture us with worries and fears. Suppose 
in the morning before Communion you should get a doubt as to 
whether you had eaten something. You try to settle the doubt and 
you cannot. You are allowed to receive, for you are not certain that 
you have broken your fast. Or suppose that you took something 
during the night, but you cannot remember whether it was before or 
after twelve o’clock. You are allowed to receive, for you are not 
certain that you have broken your fast since midnight.” 

“Thank you, Father. It is is a comfort to know that. I have 
sometimes worried a good deal—though I am not as bad as the rest 
of the family. If my little Eddie washes his teeth in the morning 
before Communion, he spits all the way to church for fear he might 
swallow some of the water. I often tell him that Our Lord does not 
expect him to do such a funny thing as that.” 

“You are right,” replied the priest. “We should have no fear 
about washing our teeth. Spit out the water once or twice after 
you are finished and that is enough. Even if we should swallow one 
or the other drop of water mixed with the saliva, that does not break 
the fast.” 

“If the gums are bleeding, are we allowed to swallow the blood?” 

“Yes, nothing can break the fast unless it comes from the outside.” 

“One night Mamie fell asleep with a piece of candy in her mouth. 
It was not entirely dissolved when she woke up in the morning. I 
did not know whether to let her go to Communion or not.” 

“She should not receive. Sucking a piece of candy is a continuous 
eating, and therefore she had really taken something after midnight. 
It would be different if it were merely a particle of food which had 
remained between the teeth.” 
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“Are we allowed to swallow the particles of food which have 
remained between the teeth?” 

“If you notice them and can conveniently do so, it would be better 
to spit them out, but if you should happen to swallow them, you are 
not forbidden to receive Communion. 

“One morning my husband forgot himself and lit his pipe. He 
would not go to Communion. He said that broke his fast. Was he 
right ?” 

“Smoking does not break one’s fast. However if one can easily do 
so, he would show more respect towards the Blessed Sacrament if he 
would abstain from the use of tobacco until after he had received 
Communion.” 

“We must be fasting from midnight. Formerly we lived in a city 
where some followed eastern time, some western time, and some sun 
time. We used to argue about which time we ‘should follow in deter- 
mining what was midnight.” 

“You could follow any of the different times in common use in 
the place where you lived. In fact you could eat and drink until it 
was midnight by western time, even though it was already half past 
twelve by sun time, and one o’clock by eastern time. But don’t you 
think, Mrs. Cafferky, we have drawn out our catechism lesson long 
enough? .I must tell Grandma goodby. See whether she has finished 
her thanksgiving.” : 

“Finished, Father! She will not be finished this day week. Every 
waking moment of the day or night she will be thanking her ‘sweet 
and lovely Jesus’, as she calls Him, for coming to visit her,” Mrs. 
Cafferky replied, then tip-toed to her bedroom door and pushed it 
ajar. They could hear the old woman, who thought she was alone, 
pouring out passionate protestations of her gratitude and faith and love. 

“Welcome, welcome, a hundhred thousan’ welcomes, O sweet an’ 
lovely Jesus!’ she was repeating, “Glory be to you, O Son of Mary! 
O merciful Jesus, pardon me, a poor wretch, for makin’ bold to take 
You into my wicket, ongrateful heart.” 

“Grandma,” said Father Casey, stepping into the room, “do you 
think our dear Lord will forgive me if I break in just a moment on 
your loving conversation with Him to tell you goodby?” 

“Och, Father darlint, who was it called Him down from heaven 
for me, who was it brung Him to me this blessed morning but your- 
self! The light of His sweet face be upon you wherever you go!” 
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“Jesus is pleased with your welcome, Grandma. He will come to 
you again this day week—and every week as long as you live in this 
parish.” 

“God love you for that word, Father asthore! But give Mary, my 
daughter here, the command or she’ll not let me have Him. She says 
the thirst’d kill me. But shure ’tis nothing, Father dear, ’tis nothing 
at all, when I mind me of the cruel thirst my dear Jesus suffered on 
the cross for me. So you'll give Mary the command, an’ she’ll know 
‘tis the will of God.” 

“No command is needed, Mother. I shall be almost as happy as 
yourself to have our dear Lord come every week to enter and bless 
our humble home.” P 

“God bless you, allana, you were always the dutiful daughter! 
An’ you'll not be foolish, worritin’ yourself like you were this morn- 
ing for fear the thirst ’d be burnin’ me up?” 

“Indeed not, Mother! Father Casey says you can have your drink 
of water every hour even before Communion.” 

“God forgive you, child, what’s that you’re sayin’ ?” cried the poor 
invalid starting up in alarm. 

“Calm yourself, Grandma,” interposed Father Casey, “your daugh- 
ter is simply stating the law of the Church. Would you be more 
Catholic than the Church itself?” 

“God forbid! But shure weren’t we always taught that ’tis a 
wicked sin and a sacrilege to receive the blessed Body and the precious 
Blood of our Lord afther breakin’ fast—barrin’ when we’re dyin’? 
An’ please God I’m not that.” 

“You were taught rightly. Such was the law of the Church. But 
the Church has recently modified the law in one point,—the modifica- 
tion is in favor of just such as you. Henceforth any one that has 
been laid up with sickness for at least a month without hope of im- 
mediate recovery, even though in no danger of death, may, with the 
consent of the confessor, receive Communion once or twice a week 
after taking medicine or liquid of any kind. Therefore I am going 
to bring you Communion every week and you must take your drink 
every hour on those mornings the same as on any other.” 

“And I will neither hinder you nor be worried about you,”’ said her 
daughter. 

The old woman raised her palsied hands to heaven while tears 
cf joy streamed down her wrinkled cheeks. 
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“Glory and thanks to God this blessed day!” she said. 

While Father Casey picked his way homeward along the tracks, 
the smoke was as heavy, the locomotive whistles as harsh and piercing, 
the rumbling of car wheels and grinding of brakes as deafening as 
when he came. But there was music in his heart that made him heed- 
less of it all. He no longer felt that the sacrament of love had been 
instituted in vain. He was sure that the deep faith and burning love 
of the old woman in the section-house gave more pleasure to the 
Sacred Eucharistic Heart of Jesus than the disbelief, and forgetful- 
ness of a hundred worldlings gave Him pain. 

C. D. McEnniry, Cs. R. 


———— a 
USELESS? 

Certain worldlings and materialists, their sole aim being to satisfy 
their senses, consider the crippled, the incurable, and the aged as so 
many useless members of human society for the riddance of whom 
by a painless death society should be extremely thankful. The incur- 
able and crippled useless? No! Heroic souls of every age have proved 
the opposite beyond dispute. Take alone the consideration that these 
suffering members of the human family, many of whom have a great 
claim on humanity for services rendered, offer an opportunity to their 
healthy brethren of exercising unselfish charity, and you will concede 
that there lies a moral worth in suffering beyond any merely ma- 
terial view of life, let alone principles of Christianity. 

In the Redemptoristine Convent of Louvain is an invalid nun who 
has been confined to bed for 27 years. She is cheerfulness personified, 
a constant encouragement and inspiration to her sisters. Her remark- 
able patience, her spirit of prayer wherewith, according to her Rule, 
she offers all for the conversion of sinners and the success of Re- 
demptorist Missions, have no doubt added more conversions to her 
credit than have been attributed to the eloquence of many a missionary. 
Indeed, far from useless, this Sister exercises a vast power for good. 

Father Constantine Kempf, S. J., in his “Holiness of the Church in 
the Nineteenth Century,” furnishes examples of men and women sancti- 
fied by suffering whose sufferings meant salvation to many. For in- 
stance, when Catherine Emmerich, who was sick abed for 14 years, 
took ill, “the most important period of her life was just beginning.” 
Bl. Francis Xavier Bianchi, unable to stand and afflicted with ulcers, 
added self-affliction to do penance for sinners; his illness was a most 
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fruitful apostolate: ““People came to his bed of pain to get consola- 
tion and instruction and they had the happiness of seeing a saint in 
suffering.’ Ven. Francis Mary Paul Libermann suffered from epi- 
lepsy for 10 years; though thus unfit for ordination to the priesthood, 
he was retained by his superiors who judged his example of ines- 
timable worth, and “like so many others was made a saint by suf- 
fering.” 

Now, if suffering makes saints—and saints are the highest ideals 
we can offer man—then suffering is of incalculable benefit to human 
society. 

The Ven. Francis Ghisone humbly begged to remain a laybrother, 
and “heaven,” says Father Kempf, “proved the sincerity of his peti- 
tion, for soon after he was stricken with epilepsy, which never left him 
till his death, making his life a true martyrdom. In spite of it he car- 
ried his zeal for penance so far as to chastise his sick body in almost 
every possible manner. His humility, patience and cheerfulness in suf- 
fering made him a blessing to his community.” 


St. Alphonsus Liguori, for whom the Liguorian is named, used to 
thank God if there was a sick man in the community; he insisted and 
assured his spiritual sons that a community with a sick confrere would 
on that account be especially blessed by God,—the sick and suffering 
.are God’s choicest blessings in disguise. 

Ven. Nunzio Sulprizio, a boy-hero of suffering, was so maltreated 
by a tyrannical uncle that he became physically ruined for life. In the 
hospital this blacksmith’s apprentice endeared all to himself by his 
cheerfulness and unobtrusive piety. Dragging himself from bed to bed 
as best he could, he consoled and instructed his fellow-sufferers in the 
way of Christian fortitude and patience. Though later on adopted by 
a rich benefactor who put every comfort and resource at his command, 
he was not withdrawn from God whom he loved in suffering. “He was 
content in spite of extreme poverty, laborious and obedient under a 
tyrannical master, and a chaste and unspoilt soul in spite of licentious 
surroundings. A youth of steadfast character, he knew that man’s 
worth is judged only by his interior spirit; and this interior spirit was 
summed up in his magnanimity in fulfilling the twofold commandment 
of love of God and of the neighbor. His life shows that it is not in 
Social condition nor in age nor in health that a man achieves greatness 
in the kingdom of God.” Is such a life useless? By no means! 


Francis Maione “was without possessions, uneducated and deformed 
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in body, almost continually ill and unable to work.” Surely moderns 
will call such a one useless. “But his life,” writes Father Kempf, “was 
neither useless nor cheerless, and he gave God and men more service 
than many on whom fortune had bestowed health, riches and honors.” 
Crippled from childhood, 17 on entering the hospital, and almost con- 
tinually confined to bed, he suffered yet 17 years more, years bearing 
a rich harvest of souls, the fruit of a continuous apostolate. 

Similar to Maione, Aloysius Avellino found his apostolate and self- 
sanctification in a hospital for incurables. Like him and Sulprizio he 
suffered and “knew that there was no hope for him.on earth; but the 
allurement of earthly things never took hold of his mind.” 

Another striking example of what sickness means for those who 
believe in an all-wise Providence, is Andrew Beltrami, a Salesian stu- 
dent who before completing his novitiate was afflicted with an incur- 
able disease of the lungs. Father Kempf says of him: “It seemed his 
gift from Providence to become a model for the sick. For 7 years he 
was to languish in sickness . . . but they were not useless or un- 
happy years for him. He published no less than 12 popular ascetical 
works and there were others ready when he died. One of the latter 
was a treatise on sickness, in three parts: Sickness in the Plan of 
Providence; The Temptations of the Sick; The Apostolate of Sickness. 
Beltrami derived from his sufferings all the benefits God designs them 
to bestow. He rejoiced in his sickness as a special grace.” 

Now, if God has put such blessings and benefits into sickness—and 
He has put them there at our disposal—then surely the sick and in- 
valid are not useless; their example is worth while. 

Beltrami thanked God for his sickness and celebrated the anni- 
versary thereof with special prayers of thanksgiving. He wrote: “The 
chains with which I am bound to my room are dearer to me than the 
necklaces of princes. I kiss them as precious jewels . . . with- 
in my little room, where there is nothing of the world, but a fore- 
taste of heaven instead, I am the happiest man in the world.” Accord- 
ing to Father Kempf, he had deeply tasted the “sweetness of suffer- 
ing’; to suffer and to pray was what Beltrami styled his purpose of 
life. “Beltrami’s example reveals the strength and happiness faith 
gives to souls that are stricken down by disease in early years” ; it is an 
apostolate for good even now. 

From the examples cited above and from what we see about us we 
must admit the great worth and extensive apostolate hidden in sick- 
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ness and suffering; unconsciously we are stimulated to “mind the 
things that are above, not the things that are upon earth” (Col. III, 2), 
nay we must conclude that even from a natural point of view the in- 
valid and incurable are beneficial to society, consequently not useless; 
and looking at these same occurrences with an eye of faith, we behold 
their sublimeness and discover the motive power actuating the heroic 
virtue and unexampled charity of unselfish laymen and religious 
who devote their lives to the sick and invalid; we learn how a true 
follower of Christ can and should bear his cross; that through patient 
suffering, which has an eloquence peculiarly its own, a splendid apos- 
tolate for good is realized. In short, “If indeed, there had been any- 
thing better, and more beneficial to man’s salvation than suffering, 
Christ certainly would have showed it by word and example 

so that when we have read and searched all, let this be the final con- 
clusion, that through many tribulations we must enter into the king- 
dom of God.” (Imitation, Book II, ch. 12.) 


Paut O. Batzer, C. Ss. R. 


IN DEED AND TRUTH 





Many persons say they love their fellowmen, yet these same per- 
sons will not put themselves to any inconvenience to relieve the wants 
of a neighbor. “My little children,” says the Apostle St. John, “let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and truth.” The Scripture 
tells us that alms deliver men from death, cleanse them from sin, and 
obtain for them the divine mercy and eternal life. And it also assures 
us that God will relieve us in the same manner in which we give relief 
te our neighbor. “With what measure you shall mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” Hence St. John Chrysostom says, that the 
exercise of charity to others is the means of acquiring great gain 
with God. And St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi used to say, that she 
felt more happy in relieving her neighbor than when she was wrapt up 
in contemplation. “Because,” she would add, “when I am in contem- 
plation God assists me; but in giving relief to a neighbor I assist God.” 
Why? Simply because every act of charity which we perform in be- 
half of our neighbor, God accepts as if it were done to Himself. 

On the other hand the Apostle St. John pertinently asks: How 
can he who does not assist a brother in want be said to really love 
God? “He that hath the substance of this world, and shall see his 
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brother in need, and shall shut up his bowels from him, how doth the 
charity of God abide in him?” And by alms is here understod not 
only the distribution of money or other goods, but every succor that 
is given to a neighbor in order to relieve his wants. 


First of all we ought to relieve the souls in purgatory. St. Thomas 
teaches that charity extends not only to the living, but also to the dead. 
Hence, as we ought to assist our neighbors who are in this life, so 
we are bound to give relief to those holy prisoners who are so severely 
tormented by fire, and who are incapable of relieving themselves. Let 
us, then, assist, to the utmost of our power, these suffering souls so 
dear to the Heart of Jesus, by recommending them every day to God. 
Let us remember that there is nothing which gives them so much 
relief as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. They will not be ungrateful; 
they will in return pray for you, and will obtain for you still greater 
graces when they shall have entered into the kingdom of heaven. 

To exercise a special charity towards the sick is also very pleasing 
to Almighty God. They are afflicted by pains, by loneliness, by the 
fear of death, and are sometimes abandoned by others. Be careful to 
relieve them by alms, by little presents, and serve them as well as 
you can. At least console them by your words, exhort them to prac- 
tice resignation to the will of God, and to offer Him all their suffer- 
ings. 

Above all, be careful to practice charity to those who are opposed 
to you. Some say: I am grateful to all who treat me with kind- 
ness; but I cannot exercise charity towards those who persecute me. 
To such the words of the Saviour were addressed: “Do not also the 
heathen this?” Christian charity consists in wishing well and in do- 
ing good to those who hate and injure us. “But I say to you: Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you; and pray for those 
that persecute and calumniate you.” 

St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


DUTY 





When duty comes a-knocking at the gate, 
Welcome him in; for if you bid him wait, 
He will depart and only come once more 
‘And bring seven other duties to your door. 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN WITH THE BOYS 


- 


FATHER BERNARD KAVANAGH, C. SS. R., CHAPLAIN. 


Father Kavanagh was soon hard at work. On November 30, 1915, 
he writes to his sister again from Cairo: “I have charge of four mili- 
tary hospitals in or near the village of Giza, across the Nile. The 
work is not onerous, but troublesome, for there is much ground to 
cover, and a heavy altar-kit to carry.” 

He also gives a little idea of the English colony there: “Unfortu- 
nately most of the schools are French, and there is an increasing need 
of English priests and nuns. Could not the Notre Dame Sisters (his 
sister belongs to this order) come out here? They would find an ex- 
cellent opening in Egypt, where English Catholic parents are forced 
to send their children to Protestant mission Schools, in which they 
are assiduously proselytized.” 

The following letters are of special interest, and we give them as 
they were written: 





Continental Hotel, 
Cairo, Dec. 12, 1915. 
My dearest, 

I must catch this weekly mail if I am to wish you a happy Christ- 
mas, as I do with all my heart. I am still here, you see and cannot 
yet find a suitable lodging, but hope to give my more permanent ad- 
dress the next time. I have not much fresh to narrate for I have been 
busy of late and have done no sightseeing for three weeks. My work 
in four hospitals increases especially as the patients constantly change. 
From one which I visited on Wednesday I found this morning that 
450 have since departed to make room for fresh cases. The surgical 
cases remain near Alexandria till fit for the convalescent Home at 
Helonan or Luxor; up here they are nearly all medical; for, dysentery, 
jaundice, frostbite, or “trench-feet” (a swollen and painful condition 
caused by wearing and sleeping in wet boots) are taking a heavy toll. 
Already a number of my comrades of the “Scotian” have come back 
from Gallipoli, some for special training, some for sickness. Some of 
them have come from Mudros and set off to encounter the Senousst 
on the Tripolitan border. Just at the foot of the Great Pyramids there 
is a British camp where young officers are practicing their machine - 
guns—a new and most destructive pattern, which discharges from two 
to three hundred rounds of cartridge in less than a minute. The gun 
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is then so hot it has to be rested, or cold water is poured upon it. 
The game is to plant these guns in some hidden spot where they can 
enfilade the enemy, then they mow them down like corn. 

Fr. Bede Camm, O. S. B., arrived here unexpectedly this week and 
has been sent on to Helonan, 17 miles up stream, where there are three 
convalescent Homes. He makes 8 of us Chaplains now in Egypt, not 
reckoning the Australian establishment. The Government are actively 
preparing for an invasion and now there are 10,000 natives at work 
on the line between the Canal and Cairo where the railway is being 
doubled and the necessary lands have been appropriated under the 
Decree of the Commander-in-Chief. This is an interesting route right 
through the ancient land of Goschen. 

I have had a pleasant letter from M. M. who is greatly interested 
in Egyptology and who had intended to spend the Winter here. I 
am pretty sure some letters for me have been lost in the large mail 
which was submarined lately, and more are lying at some base untrace- 
able. I have several letters to write this time, so no more at present 
except my best love and a happy Christmas from B. 

11, Midan et Ayhar, 
Cairo, Feb. 5, 1916. 
My dearest, 

Yours of the 16th ult. has just reached me after a late breakfast, 
when I returned from saying Mass in two of my distant hospitals, 
as usual on Sundays. I think all yours reach me and are very dear 
to me. One of my hospitals has recently closed, and now that there 
is no longer any probability of an invasion a general movement has 
set in. The tide of War is likely to flow eastward and I should not be 
surprised if I were to find myself in Asia before long as several Chap- 
Jains are likely to return to England, and as I have volunteered for 
service further out: but everything is in the smelting pot at this mo- 
ment. We must retain a defensive army, however, in Egypt, as the 
temper of the natives is most uncertain. Every preparation has been 
made for the protection of European women and children in Cairo, 
who would be conveyed immediately to a place of safety. The great 
swing bridges would be at once unhinged. Heavy guns have been 
mounted in the citadel. The Copts are devoted to British rule, but 
the Mahommedans who constitute the overwhelming majority will 
never take kindly to the control of any Christian power. The con- 
valescents at Luxor, who have been basking in the sun all winter, 
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are to leave there in a fortnight, as the heat is now becoming intoler- 
able, and our Fr. Vassall, C. Ss. R., who is Chaplain up there, is leav- 
ing too. Luxor, of course, means ancient Thebes, the capital of Egypt 
after Memphis the earlier one. It flourished during the Middle and 
the New Empire, i. e., nearly the whole of the Second Millennium, B. 
C., and unlike Memphis, which is down here, it is still covered with 
Temples and Tombs of superlative interest. Fr. Bede Camm and I, 
along with an Army Doctor, obtained leave of absence some time 
ago and went there. We left Cairo on Sunday evening, Feb. 2oth at 
8 o'clock. It is a journey of 416 miles along the east bank, and we 
arrived at 9:30 next morning. After a bath and an early lunch, we 
drove out to Karnak, two and one-half miles north, which lay inside 
of the ancient capital of Weset, which the Greeks renamed Thebes. 
We first climbed the outer Pylon, a huge gateway the latest, a Ptole- 
maic addition, and sat down to survey the scene. Within a girdle wall, 
there are acres and acres of buildings most of them unroofed, many 
indeed ruinous, but still erect and covered, every wall and column, 
with sculptures in bas-relief, or hieroglyphic texts which are now de- - 
ciphered. The world’s most ancient history is written there. Then 
we walked through it. The great Hypostyle of Rameses II (13 Cent.) 
consists of 138 columns with Lotus bud capitals, beautifully modelled; 
those down the central aisles are go feet high, with Calyx lotus, i. e., 
spreading capitals, and the pillars are of such girth that six men 
with outstretched arms could barely encircle them. Farther in, are 
the earlier buildings of Thotmes III, the great warrior Pharaoh who 
reigned from 1500 to 1447 and subdued Syria as far as the Euphrates. 
In the innermost shrine the sacred boat of Amon was preserved, 
which at their annual festival was carried by the priests in procession 
down an avenue of Ram-headed sphinxes, still there, to the river 
where they rowed to the other great Temple standing yet in Luxor. 
During the night it was carried back overland. Amon was the Sun, 
worshipped at Thebes with a morning ritual, and the idea was to 
typify its voyage cross the heavens, then its return through the dark 


underworld. 

Memphis, with its western aspect, worshipped Ra the sun setting 
gorgeously beyond the Libyan Desert, as I witnessed once from the 
top of the Great Pyramid. So Ra became the god of the underworld, 
but Amon was the Lord of Life. Thotmes also dug a mystic lake 
connected underground with the River, where he built a Nilometer, 
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and when the inundation reached its height, in October, was another 
great religious festival. The mighty dead were placed in a Sacred 
Boat, and rowed seven times round this Lake, then deposited in front 
of a huge Scarabaeus still there. We remained till 6 o’clock, and 
after dinner returned to do it again by moonlight. Fr. Camm sat down 
exhausted, but Capt. Myott (our bacteriologist) and I bore on until 
we stood, near midnight, on the shore of the mystic lake, then crawled 
down to the bottom of the ruinous Nilometer, paid our respects to 
the Scarabaeus and drove home to bed. 

Tuesday, we were off after breakfast across the river, found ex- 
cellent donkeys awaiting us, on which Myott and I rode races, and 
made for the Valley of the Kings, along the ancient path of many a 
royal cortege. We could only visit three out of many tombs, long 
chambers and galleries hewn far into the solid rock and covered with 
colored sculptures. I was especially interested in that of Seti I. 
(father of the great Rameses II) whose alabaster sarcophagus is well 
known to me in London. It is in Sir John Soane’s museum opposite 
the R. Coll: of Surgeons Lincoln Inn. Then we rode over hills 
along creepy ledges back to Deir el Bahari, and after lunch, spent a 
long time in a beautiful Temple of the Sudan goddess Huthor, built 
by a female Sovereign, daughter of Thotmes I, who married her half 
brother and ruled him and Egypt for many years. It is in an ideal 
position, the colonnade in front subtends a wide curve of precipitous 
rock at the foot of the hill, and the inner shrine is hewn deep into 
the hill itself. 

After dinner I went again through Karnak. Wednesday we went 
again across and visited the Colossi of Memnon, as the Romans called 
them. Two huge statues of Amenophis III, c. 1390 B. C., then to 
Meduiet Habu, a Temple of Rameses II, which I like the best of all. 
Then lunched inside another huge pile of Ramesseum. Then rode out 
to the Tombs of the Nobles, where we selected three, Senofer, the 
King’s Gardner, (a perfect gem, and a mine of history. The colour 
are perfectly fresh and every detail of his life is recorded there;) 
Nakht and Memne. 

Thursday—We left Fr. Camm behind, who boated with Fr. Vassall. 
Myott and I did the Colossi again, then the Tombs of the Queens, 
sculptured in a separate Valley; then Meduiet Habu again where he 
took many photos. I spent my evening alone in Luxor Temple which 
fis beside our Hotel. 
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Friday—Fr. Camm and I left at 6:30 for Keneh, some forty miles 
cown the Nile, near which there is a perfect Greek Temple of Aphro- 
dite at Dendereh, in Greek Tentyra. The natives are excited by fan- 
tastic stories mischievously circulated that the English are going to 
send them to fight the Germans in front of the English lines, etc., and 
when two men in uniform appeared, Keneh was thrown into commo- 
tion. Crowds followed us everywhere. I got very annoyed and called 
for the police, threatening to have them all sent to prison—but when 
the native policemen arrived they were as bad as the rest and only 
added to our embarrassment. Finally we took refuge in a bank, where 
the manager, a Copt, gave us coffee and invited us to dine in the 
evening. When we reached Dendorah, the Custodian, an Arab, refused 
to admit us without tickets, which we should have procured at Luxor, 
and even refused a large bribe. The manager afterwards told us, 
the fellow would have taken a couple of peasters from anyone else, 
but was frightened at us. It took us over an hour to cross the river 
in a dead calm and an old felucca, then I dismounted at the principal 
inn and ordered refreshments but the inn-keeper, a Greek, ran away 
and I chased him, shouting language perhaps too military to be re- 
peated to my saintly Sister. So I ramped round the house, and helped 
myself, using very severe language to all the attendants who eyed me 
without any attempt at interference. When leaving I paid decently, 
and the last I saw was the manager sitting on a corner of a bench 
downstairs, mopping himself and evidently greatly relieved to see the 
back of the “Bosches”. Later the bank manager dined us handsomely 
—we caught the train at 7:30, when Capt. Myott rejoined us, and 
we reached Cairo the next morning at 7 o'clock. 

Goodbye, dearest, Your affect. B. 

Turf Club, 
Cairo, May 14, 1916. 
My dearest Kathleen, 

Do not think me negligent because I have not written for several 
weeks, as I have had nothing to relate but routine work and increasing 
heat which saps one’s energy. 

On April 1st, however, I was warned to hold myself in readiness 
to accompany a certain Expedition into Asia, and for three weeks I 
lived on the doorsteps. Then I was informed by the Principal Chap- 
lain (Anglican) who arranges our Dept. that owing to a change in 
the situation it is delayed for the present and may possibly be aban- 
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doned, but that the “personnel” still stands. Since then, he has written 
to enquire who is my “next of kin for purposes of record”, so there 
is something in the wind. After kicking my heels so long, I shall be 
jolly glad to see somebody have a slap at something, so as to enter- 
tain my dear saintly sister over her next hospitable cup of tea. 

The weather here now is melting, nobody moves in the afternoon 
and all shops are shut from 1 to 3. Even at other hours to step out 
into the street feels like stepping into a hot bath. The nights, under 
a single blanket and no sheet, are torrential. I am told that June is 
the hottest month. I constantly meet men from the camps on the 
Canal or Desert, and their plight is worse, far. They cannot enter 
their tents in the day-time, but lie about the ante-room of the Mess hut 
under a roof of wood and palm leaves. 

This is only a note to say I am alive, if any news of change comes, 
I will, of course, let you know. 

Best love always from B. 
P. S.—No line from M. since I received your letter. E’s regi- 
ment, I hear, has been sent round to E. Africa. 

(To be continued) 


i. 


BY THEIR FRUITS 





“The Catholics maintain and pay for 114 elementary schools and 
four high schools in Brooklyn, that their children may receive adequate 
religious instruction,’ remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, commenting edi- 
torially on the discussion by the Congregationalists as to the need today 
of religious education. “Long controversies have been waged in the 
past over church schools, but there is at least this to be said of them, 
that none of the young Socialists and incipient revolutionists who are 
now seen as a danger ever received their training in such schools.” 


If men were wise in little things— 
Affecting less in all their dealings ; 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindréd feelings ; 
If men, when Wrong beats down the Right, 
Would strike together to restore it ; 
If Right made Might 
In every fight, 
The world would be the better for it —Cobb. 
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THINKING IT OVER 





“A good novel is a gift of God; a bad novel was perhaps one of 
the most insidious gifts that Mephistopheles—who, you know, was the 
devil,—offered Dr. Faust when he wanted his soul.” 

He was reading those words aloud when I peeped into his room. 
“Hello there,” said I, “what are you doing? Preaching a sermon to 
that framed picture in front of you? ‘Tis well it’s framed or ’twould 
get up and leave your room.” 

“That’s what you'll do in a minute”, he answered good humoredly, 
“unless you promise to sit down and listen to me.” 

Let me introduce my friend. Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. He’s 
one of thousands who dream great dreams, who start out each day 
ardent in the pursuit of some ideal, and then find before the day is 
over that these dreams ‘have been only dreams, and these ideals have 
been smashed to pieces (!) 

“Listen,” he said, “I went out for a walk today, and I met Ste- 
phens on his way home from work. He had a book under his arm. 
Do you know what it was?” 

“The Odyssey of Homer”, I ventured. } 

“Indeed not! It was *” It doesn’t matter either what was 
the name of that book—suffice it to say that it was one that would be 
more at home with the rest of the filth in a refuse can than in the 
hands of a self-respecting human being. 

“We talk of reconstructing humanity—rebuilding the nations, the 
coming brotherhood of man. We read splendid speeches on the free- 
dom of nations—the federation of the world. Did it ever strike you 
that a vast number of the very papers and books that publish these 


things are the most powerful factors in the nullification of what they 
advocate ?” 





“Now,” said I, “if you want me to row with you, you'll have 
to take smaller strokes.” 


He paid no attention to me. He was speaking again to his framed 
victim. 

“Here in this book that I’ve been reading the author describes a 
little scene—not at all an unfamiliar one—at a railroad station. Ai 
traveller, more hungry than prudent, sat down to lunch. He made a 
dash at the pickles because they were nearest. Then he crunched 
until a bilious looking mince-meat pie caught his glare. He bolted 
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the pie, and then swallowed a plate of pork and beans. And that’s 
just how the young folks of today are acting with the pabulum where- 
with they feed their minds.” 

“What’s that got to do with the League of Nations?” I remarked. 

“Every man-made scheme which ignores God while trying to work 
its way to a Utopia, which passes over the law of God while attempt- 
ing to bring about the reign of law and order, is worse than useless. 
What would be the state of a future Commonwealth, or the future 
of any State, if its every individual, or even the majority of its 
individuals ate their food as did that man at the depot? They would 
soon weaken their bodies and ruin their physical health, and the gen- 
eration succeeding them would be worse, and every home would be 
a private hospital. Now, you’ve often read that a Nation’s greatness 
depends upon the education of its people.” 

; “That’s true only of a certain kind of education.” 

“Precisely! Feed the mind of man with unhealthy diet, and you’ve 
done an untold injury to the State or Nation of which that man forms 
an essential element. There is a literary food doled out to our young 
people today that is most unhealthy. Newspapers are daily teaching 
their readers the grossest forms of Naturalism. Here in the morning 
paper an editorial tells thousands that all law comes from the people; 
that the responsibility for its violation begins and ends with the people. 
Not one word is said of man’s dependence upon someone higher than 
himself—his responsibility to God.” 

“And the result ?” 

“Why have private schools whose chief aim in education is to 
teach the growing child its duty to its Creator? What is the need of 
religion if man be a law unto himself—his own god?” 

“But your thousands won’t read that meaning into those doctrines.” 

“The man in the depot may not have imagined how deleterious 
would be the result of his imprudence in eating. But the result is 
inevitable in spite of him.” 

“I’m surprised that Stephens would read such a book as you say 
he had.” 

“Oh! he’s only an example of the general rule. I don’t know 
whether it is their insane desire to be considered abreast with the 
times, or a morbid curiosity for what is of the earth, earthy—or a bad 
taste that school education failed to curb or correct. The fact is there 
is a demand among the young of today for such books as Stephens had. 





———— 
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There is nothing in them either in language or in thought that is 
elevating or entertaining. 

“Now as long as newspapers continue to pour out their pagan 
philosophy—as long as fifth and sixth grade correspondents exhibit 
their ignorance in matters theological—as long as young men and 
women feed their minds on the very husks of swinish literature—we 
may expect the inevitable results. ‘Unless God build the house they 
labor in vain who build it.’ God is evicted from our Philosophy—God 
is thrown out of our State schools—God is ignored in the building of 
our vast structure of International Justice—God has nothing to do 
with our law. The love of God as a motive for doing good—the 
fear of God deterring man from evil—such foolish doctrines have died 
with the days they served. The force of false doctrine in our flood 
ef literature has swept away the only protection we had “against 
Paganism and Barbarism. A deluge of immoral literature is engulf- 
ing humanity—destroying thousands of homes—smothering in the 
hearts of the young the virtues that make for noble manhood and 
self-respecting womanhood. 

“Unless God guard the citadel their labor is vain who guard it. As 
long as God and His law do not guard the public treasury and the 
private purse, there will be thievery and injustice, and the resultant 
social unrest and individual misery. As long as God and His law 
are not recognized and reckoned with by human legislators peace 
among men is only a dream. As long as the flags of infidelity to, and 
disregard for God and His law are flaunted by the makers of our 
literature, the citadel of a people’s hearts will fall before the attack 
of temptation from the arch-enemy of man; and lust and greed, dis- 
loyalty, duplicity, and cruelty, will still be the inheritance of humanity.” 

“Well”, said I, “Stephens wasn’t going to read that book any- 
how.” 

“T guess not”, he said, “He was taking it home to his sister.” 

Michael A. Pathe, C. Ss. R. 


A girl recently sent 50 cents to a Chicago advertiser for a recipe to 
whiten the hands and keep them soft. 

She received the following reply: 

“Soak them 3 times a day in dish water while your mother rests.” 


There is no virtue in long faces, even when pious people pull them.. 
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THE BUTCHER'S BOY OF TASSWITZ 





GUIDE TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


The Saint was the simplest of men. The butcher’s boy of Tasswitz 
could never have been anything else. The famous Scripture scholar, 
Dr. Allioli, who was a penitent of the Saint, said of him: 

“Father Hofbauer is a wonder in himself—in as far as simple as 
he is, he accomplishes such marvelous things.” 


Most remarkable, however, is the influence he had over the young 
men who frequented the University and schools of the Austrian capital. 
Through the students, even the professors were drawn to him so that 
the Saint’s spirit soon began to make itself felt in these institutions of 
learning. Some of these students became real Apostles, and some at- 
tached themselves more closely to the Saint, by entering the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

Everyone had free access to the Saint’s room at any time. But the 
evenings especially were reserved for meetings with his students. 
Twenty or thirty and later even fifty would be there every evening. 

Before sitting down to table, all knelt and made examination of con- 
science, finishing with the Litany of our Lady for benefactors. Then 
all sat down while St. Clement waited on them, eating his own meal 
walking up and down. 

One evening as they sat at table, as usual discussing some question 
of Church history or the like, a heavy storm came up. The rolling 
thunder shook the house and the lightning tore jagged streaks of light 
into the inky clouds and searched every nook and corner of the room 
with its blinding glare. 


The Saint took occasion to speak to the young men words of serious 
admonition. 

“As the lightning goeth out from the rising of the sun and flasheth 
even to the going down thereof, so shall the coming of the Son of Man 
be. These words of Our Lord will be fulfilled in the hour of our death, 
for then shall all our life pass before the eyes of the soul with the 
swiftness and clearness of lightning. But the light will be different 
from that which we see now; it will be the light of eternity.” 

It was short sermons such as these that started many a young stu- 
dent on a better path. They began to go to the sacraments every Sun- 
day and holyday and many even every day. They carried the spirit of 








——— 
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St. Clement into their class rooms and little by little the atmosphere of 
these halls of learning became more truly Catholic.” 

Among his disciples were the Professors Zangerle, Ziegler, Dr. 
Veith, Dr. Madlener, Zachary Werner (the famous dramatist, poet and 
preacher), Dr. Ackermann, Bishop Baraga, Othmar von Rauscher 
(later Cardinal), Frederick Schlegel, Dr. Adam Mueller. 


They were from the faculties of medicine, law, belleslettres, philoso- 
phy, theology—from every class. 


CONVERTS. 


A strange fascination or power seemed to go out from the saint 
and command the respect and submission even of apostates, Jews, free- 
masons and Protestants. Some of his best and most active disciples 
were just these converts. Whoever is at all familiar with the history 
of Austria and Germany, both literary and political, of the early 
19th century will be able to realize what these conversions meant. 
For they belong to all avocations of life, and were men of influence 
in them. And they were so numerous that one witness could say: 
“Hardly ever did a week go by that some Protestant or Jew was not 
received into the Church and baptized by St. Clement.” What struck 
people of that time most was that these conversions were so thorough 
and so deep: he made them real children of Holy Church. 

One of the most important of his converts was Joseph A. von 
Pilat, member of the Imperial Council—a freemason. The saint had 
already converted his wife and it was she who brought to him her 
husband, so that he might fall under his wonderful influence. It was 
successful. Not by any display of learning, but by his “fatherly care” 
did he win the Imperial Counsellor. And for the remainder of the 
saint’s life he came to him to confession every week at the very same 
hour, no matter what the weather might be or’no matter how busy 
ke might be; besides that he visited the saint twice weekly. This con- 
version led to many others, for the home fo the Imperial Counsellor 
was the gathering place of all great people of Vienna, and Pilat led 
many of them to St. Clement. 

John Frederick Schlosser was another remarkable convert of his. 
He was the friend of Goethe, himself a voluminous writer, an eminent 
jurist and scholar. In 1815 he was sent by the free city of Frankfurt 
as its representative to the famous Congress of Princes at Vienna. 

Here Schlosser and his accomplished wife, Sophia du Fay, came 
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in contact with St. Clement—and that at the home of Von Pilat. The 
wife herself, writing later about their conversion, says: 

“It is impossible to describe the impression Clement made; the 
fundamental trait of his character was love of God and the Church, 
and a desire to bring all men to God. This breathed from his whole 
being—from his words and actions, and from all his sermons, which 
were simple and unaffected, yet, like his personality, always made an 
irresistible impression. When he spoke of the glories of the Catholic 
Church and added: ‘Only those can feel them who stand within the 
Church, who have the happiness to be its children’—a real yearning 
thrilled through one’s heart and made you long to be a child of the 
Church.” 

In all of his converts he succeeded in arousing such a love of the 
Church that they sought to bring as many as possible under her saving 
influence. 

THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


The world of letters in St. Clement’s day was altogether inimical 
to the Church. One historian sketches conditions thus: “We cannot 
even, at present, form an idea of how bad things looked. There were 
no Catholic books—neither for priests nor for lay-people. Preachers 
used Protestant books; and in the libraries of the Catholic clergy long 
rows of non-Catholic works could be found that served as models. 
While Protestants, Jansenists, freemasons, and rationalists scattered 
abroad an inexhaustible mass of literature, on the Catholic side, noth- 
ing at all was done. Not even a decent Catholic prayer-book could 
be had.” 

What could the butcher’s boy of Tasswitz accomplish here? He 
himself seldom took pen in hand, and yet his influence upon German 
literature was so great that no historian of the period can pass it over 
in silence. 

He began by spreading among priests and people the learned, 
beautiful, and devout books of St. Alphonsus; two especially, his 
“Visits to the Blessed Sacrament” and “The Spouse of Christ” he 
scattered abroad in innumerable copies. 

But his chief work he did through his disciples. As we said, men 
of great talent were his penitents: statesmen and university men, edu- 
cators and business men. He needed some means to nourish their 
piety, some activity to keep their spiritual life from stagnating. He 
made them take to writing in defense of their faith. 
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By Von Pilat’s conversion, the editor of the only political and of- 
ficial paper of the Austrian capital, “The Austrian Observer”, became 
a thorough and convinced Catholic. Besides two magazines came into. 
existence under the saint’s influence. 

Among the men he influenced were: Frederick Klinkowstrom, 
Anton and George Passey (Anton especially a very prolific writer, 
whose works are listed as follows: Ecclesiastical History, 5 volumes; 
biographical, 5; poetical, 14; ascetical, 13; prayer-books, 6; other de- 
votional works, 12; translations, 7; miscellaneous works and pamphlets, 
40—102 volumes in all!—besides he edited the magazine “Olive- 
branches”) ; the still greater literary genius, Emmanuel Veith, who be- 
sides publishing an immense number of volumes also spread the good 
work by starting an author’s society and a lending library; the greatest 
of all, perhaps, Zachary Werner; Schlosser; the great Frederick Stol- 
berg; Clement Brentano, the poet; Adam von Mueller, (author of 
diplomatic, philosophical and aesthetical works) ; the romanticist, Jo- 
seph Eichendorff ; Philip Veit and the Schlegels; Prof. Silbert (whose 


- listed works are more than 100). 


HIS WAY WITH THEM, 

Dorothea Schlegel, the daughter of Mendelssohn, was one of the 
most renowned women of her day and an untiring writer, around 
whom gathered some of the lions of the world of letters. Converted 
from Jewry, she continued to exercise her social influence. In her 
old age, however, she wrote little. One day some one asked her why 
she had laid the pen aside and only occupied herself with the needle. 

“Oh, I have often heard it said,” she replied smiling, “that there 
are already too many books in the world; but I have never heard that: 
there are too many shirts.” 

Frederick William Schlegel, her husband, has written volumes that: 
for purity of style, depth of thought and wealth of erudition, still 
hold their place today among the classic works of literature. And: 
yet this man was a childlike penitent of the saint, and St. Clement: 
treated the great lecturer and professor like a child. 

One day, so an eyewitness relates, Frederick Schlegel, who had. 
become famous for his “Philosophy of History”, read to the saint a. 
new work that he was just completing on the Church—in which he- 
tried to give a mesmeric explanation to her influence. The saint inter- 
rupted his reading from time to time, by saying: 

“That’s nonsense; that’s nonsense!” 
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But the renowned philologist would not desist and pushed on with 
his strange ideas. At last Hofbauer arose, and putting his arms around 
Schlegel, drew him to himself, saying: 

“Well, you are my Frederick, any way!” 

“Yes, yes!” Schlegel said somewhat impatiently—“but’”— 

The saint did not release him, and the reading was discontinued, 
and the manuscript disappeared. It was the saint’s way of correcting. 

Another time Schlegel came to the saint with another work of his 
to get his approbation. It was a brilliant piece of work, and the saint 
heartily approved of it, but at the same time reminded him that there 
are things greater than success and fame. 

“Fine,” he said, “my dear Frederick, excellent! but remember it 
is still better to love Jesus Christ with your whole heart!” 

In fine, it is enough to point to the General Histories like Menzel’s ; 
or the histories of literature, like Norrenberg’s, or articles like those 
of Dr. Kralik, to see that the wonderful influence of the butcher’s boy 
of Tasswitz on literature is a recognized fact. 


Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
(To be continued) 





MY MOTHER 





No jewels gleam amid thy hair, 
In silken robe thou dost not shine, 
Yet alone thy love would make thee fair, 
To thy dear son, o’ mother mine. 


Thou canst not speak of anything 
Like music, learning, books or art, 
But still thy words most sweetly ring— 
They know the language of my heart. 


Hadst thou been born in high estate, 

With Culture’s grace and Fashion’s charms, 
I might have cursed the cruel fate 

That kept me from my mother’s arms. 


The hand of Care has marked thy brow, 
And Labor’s touch made hard thy hand, 
But worn and spent as thou art now, 
To me thou ’rt fairest in the land. 


O, thou art all the world to me, 
= And I would not have thee other, 
For in each line of care I see 
My own dearest, sweetest mother. 


J. R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF KARL 





CHAPTER XXX. THAT NIGHT. 

With all the shouting, there was only one casualty. A poor, old 
negro, innocent spectator, was struck by a flying bullet and his life 
snuffed out. About 1 p. m. a low, black cloud came sweeping down 
from the Northwest, and before you could say “Jack Robinson” the 
wind was lashing the china-trees, and the rain was pouring in a per- 
fect cloud-burst. For three solid hours it kept coming. The spouts. 
spouted, and the gutters roared, and the streets swam with dirty, yel- 
low water. The Court-House square, in particular, being a little 
low, was a perfect lake. The voters sought shelter like drowned rats. 
If ever Pulaski got a drenching, it was the day of the election. 

“Well, I be durn,”’ exclaimed old Sears, “I knowed it. It ain’t 
never failed yit. An’ my rheumatiz told me. When the sun squeezes 
the water outen ye, so it runs in little gullies down yer back, look out. 
Never seed sich a rain. ’B’leeve all the hogsheads in the sky was 
busted up. Hit jist rained so hard, hit curled the shingles.” 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it began, and about 4 p. m. the 
sun broke out hotter than ever. Every little while a carriage filled 
with voters would dash through the mud, with a large placard on it: 
“Vote for John Gogarty and Reform” and when the votes were 
counted at 7 p. m. it was found that the “drys” had won, by a plu- 
rality of 690 votes. Then pandemonium broke loose. Great bon- 
fires were lighted everywhere. The Sunday-schools held a monster 
“Thanksgiving Service” in the park. Clubs paraded with flying ban- 
ners. There was an immense torch-light parade counting thousands, 
with John and Joe Gogarty in the front seat of a magnificent circus- 
chariot, and John held the banner, a gorgeous production in gold and 
spangles, with the legend in large letters: “The Drys Forever”. Alf 
the old toughs in town stood on the corners, sucking their mustaches, 
and scowling. Brass-bands paraded up and down, and the blowers 
were served pop and soda crackers by ladies in dainty gowns, cut low, 
for the weather was hot. Great streamers hung from the windows 
and clusters of Southern beauties were on every balcony and veranda 
drinking lemonade through straws amidst the murmur of soft voices,. 
while the men shot off bombs and cheered. O, it was great, entirely! 

About 9 p. m. Mr. and Mrs. Maloney, Uncle Stanhope and the girls. 
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were sitting on the front veranda talking over the events of the day, 
especially the capture of the Marston Brothers, whose career, it seems 
on investigation, had been a criminal one, when Mrs. Malony, who was 
ever looking for trouble, exclaimed: 


“Where’s Willie? I haven’t seen him since supper-time?” 

“O,” answered Mr. Maloney, “I reckon he’s where everybody is, 
down-town celebrating!” 

Just then there was a terrific report and a great glare of red fire, 
followed by ear-splitting cheers. 

“We ought to be there, too!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope, “come, 
let us all go down and see the fun!” 

No sooner said than done; all started, and in a few moments they 
were in the thick of the crowd, on the main street, being jostled and 
pushed and pulled and plucked by the crowd, in great hilarity, which 
swayed back and forth at each new manifestation of popular triumph. 
A great bon-fire was blazing, thirty feet high, made of old dry-goods 
boxes, whiskey-barrels, beer-kegs, and other flotsam, just in the middle 
of the street, at the intersection where they were standing on the 
corners, in great good humor taking in the situation. Three immense 
fellows, in clowns’ suits, at the edge of the sidewalk, were serving 
free lemonade in tin cups to all comers. One “dry” in Indian costume, 
on an upturned hogshead, with a fog-horn voice through a large mega- 
phone was calling out election returns from the different county pre- 
cincts. 

“Copiah! Drys win by 179!” Cheers, and shouts, and blowing of 
horns. 

“Split-peas! Wets carry the precinct by 87. Whoop-la!” Groans 
and hisses from the immediate locality, but timid cheers and tossing 
of hats from a disconsolate looking crowd of old soaks on the oppo- 
site corners. Just about now, away up the street, several blocks away, 
could be heard the ‘brave beat of a distant drum’ and a glare of lights 
or the house-fronts, and cheers. It was one of the many parades tak- 
ing place that fateful night. Nearer and nearer it came, with a surge 
of cheer, handclapping and waving of scarfs from the windows. Uncle 
Stanhope and Mrs. Maloney by dint of persevering efforts had wormed 
their way through the dense crowd, and had secured a good observa- 
tion point on the curb, where with much interest they were craning 
their necks to get a good view of the parade. First, came the six 
horsemen, magnificently mounted, clearing the way. Immediately be- 
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hind them was an immense square banner carried by two men, in full 
evening dress,—cut-a-way coats and silk hats. On the white back- 
ground of the banner, in large black letters were the words: 
Carrie Nation Club. 
We stand for Reform. 
Down with Booze. 
We Stand for the Home and Decency. 

Just following, was a lady drum-major, highly-decorated staff in 
hand, which she twirled with wonderful dexterity. Next, about twelve 
feet back, came the drummers, beating a continuous march with tre- 
mendous fervor. The bass-drum was strapped on the back of a negro 
about sixteen, who marched with great precision and grinned from ear 
to ear. The snare-drum had a beautiful tone and evidently was in 
the hands of a master. Just back of the drummers marched the 
President of the Society, in full regimentals, flanked on either side 
by a young girl in spotless white, as aide-de-camp. Then, stretching 
down the street, in open order, two by two, in perfect step, the 200 
members of the Club. Each wore a dark-blue skirt to her shoe-tops; 
an immaculate, pleated, white shirt-waist; wide, black, shiny, leather 
belt with a large steel buckle; deep sailor-collar with crimson bow; a 
crimson turban; and a wide, velvet crimson sash, orris-edged, which 
crossed under the right arm and was secured by a white satin rosette. 
In her right hand, she carried a brand-new, glittering hatchet resting 
on the breast. In age they ranged from 18 to 50, a grim, determined 
fearless body of women, whose motto was, “do or die.” 


The horsemen were just about opposite Uncle Stanhope and Mrs. 
Maloney when Uncle Stanhope gave a violent start. 

“Look, Bridgie, look! he exclaimed. 

“What?” said Mrs. Maloney. 

“Look at the drummer!” he cried with a grin. 


Who was it? None other than William Tecumseh Maloney; and 
at his left thumping the bass-drum with might and main, a drum-stick 
in each hand, was Jimmie Bilkins. 

“Well, would you believe it?” said Mrs. Maloney, gasping. “But 
Stanhope look there!” she said pointing. 

“Where?” said Stanhope. 

“Look at the President!” 


Who was it? None other than Charlotte Aberdeen Queen. 
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“Well I be ——” Uncle Stanhope never finished it, for Bridgie 
grasping his arm pulled him into the surging crowd. 

“Come,” she said, “let’s follow.” 

And down the street, in the motley crowd of girls and boys, the 
observed of all observers, strode the pair, she with her eyes on Willie, 
he with his eyes on Miss Queen. Down the street three blocks the 
procession advanced, amid the huzzas of the crowd cheering and 
whistling, and the steady beat of the drums; then, a turn towards 
the river, and two blocks more brought them to the corner where 
“Mike’s Place” was located. Here they turned the corner and Miss 
Queen in a sharp, clear voice called “Halt!” All was dark and silent 
in the neighborhood, not a person stirring. The few dim, coal-oil 
street-lamps served only to accentuate the darkness. ‘“Mike’s Place” 
was as silent as the tomb, the doors and windows shut tight and not 
a ghost of any ray of light to be seen. The entrance was a large dou- 
ble door approached by three wide steps, and the upper part of the 
doors was of ground glass, with the sign in illumination “Mike’s Place”. 
The drum-beat had ceased. The 200 women, half of whom were in 
front, the other half on the side of the building stood like statues. 

“Right Face!” commanded Miss Queen. 

With one motion every woman faced the saloon. Then advancing 
up the steps Miss Queen knocked loudly, with the heft of her hatchet, 
at the door. A deep silence fell on the crowd. No answer. Another 
knocking, still louder and more prolonged. Still no answer. Then 
Miss Queen drew back her hatchet and with one well delivered blow 
she shattered the pane of one door that blazoned forth the name 
“Mike’s” and with another, she shattered the other one, “Place”. This 
was the signal to break ranks. The women rushed for the place. A 
few heavy blows, and the doors fell in. In surged the crowd. Then 
could be heard the sounds of blows and breaking of glass. Presently 
through the windows and door came a hail of bottles, glasses, mirrors, 
pitchers, pictures, chairs and tables. The crowd, which was very 
large by this time, cheering and clapping and whistling, rushed at the 
risk of their lives, for all kinds of souvenirs, pocketing anything they 
could get hold of. Then, suddenly, the front windows upstairs were 
smashed out and there began a rain of sheets, bed-quilts, blankets, 
looking glasses, wash-stands, combs, and brushes and beds. At last, 
the old tin-can piano came rolling out the front-door and with a fright- 
ful jangle went crashing to the sidewalk. The crowd cheered and 
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howled. Then, down into the cellar went the women and they stove 
in the heads of sundry whisky barrels and beer kegs and poured the 
contents into the sewer. Lastly, all the debris was piled in the center 
of the street crossing, and in a few minutes a bonfire 50 feet high 
was roaring to the sky and the crowd like Indian braves dancing 
around it. 

Uncle Stanhope and Bridgie standing together across the street 
looked on with mingled emotion. 

“Miss Queen is going too far,” ejaculated Bridgie at last. ‘“That’s 
nothing but anarchy.” 

“People in moments of intense excitement,” replied Uncle Stan- 
hope whose Confederate blood was up, “do really hark back to their 
primal impulses. I reckon they'll all be arrested tomorrow.” 

But they were never arrested, and the “Night of the Smashing of 
Mike’s Place” became like the “Big Wind”, a date from which to 
reckon. Mike left town that night, to John Gogarty’s great relief, and 
was never seen again around Pulaski. The next day, the Gogartys 
ceme furtively to look at the ruins. 

“That promise of yours will not materialize now, I suppose,” said 
Joe bitterly. 

“I’m afraid not,” replied John ruefully, “but anyhow, you got 
your $500. You'd better be thankful for that. I had arrangements 
to have all that stuff removed last night, but the fates were against 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Joe with some sarcasm, “the path of the just, as a 
shining light, goeth forwards and increaseth even to perfect day.” 

A flush of anger rose to John’s brow, but he bit his lips and held 
his peace. ' 

In the meantime, in another part of town, even more tragic events 
were taking place. Among all the clubs of the city none was more 
active in celebrating the victory of the “drys” than the “Turnerverein”. 
Although notorious boozers, and never had any social event without 
wine and beer, and often their members had to be hauled home, they 
were philosophers and easily bowed their heads before the gale. So, 
in front of the Club building in the middle of the street, a select com- 
mittee, with Karl as Chairman, were celebrating with great noise and 
gusto. The Club had been draped in the U. S. colors and this com- 
mittee had two large anvils and a small keg of powder and every few 
moments a tremendous explosion would shake the neighborhood. Many 
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times this explosion had taken place successfully, each time accom- 
panied by cheers, and a brass-band on the front veranda discoursed 
patriotic airs at frequent intervals, while a large bucket of colored 
lemonade was at the service of everybody. Karl had filled with powder 
the large cavity in the bottom of the lower anvil which stood on the 
ground upside down, and had just placed the other one on top of it, 
with a little trail of powder for a fuse, when by some cigar-ashes the 
powder was ignited, and a premature explosion with a deafening 
report took place. The upper anvil was hurled with great force and 
struck Karl in the head. He crumpled on the ground like a rag-doll. 
The crowd quickly surrounded him. Dr. Henderson, one of the 
members on the veranda, rushed down and after listening to his heart 
for an instant, looked up with consternation in his countenance: 
“Gone!” he said, “quite dead!” 

The members looked ‘at one another in blank amazement, and, in 
silence, they bore the body into the Club house. That ended the cele- 
bration for the Turners. They sat around, in little groups, discussing 
the sad event, while Karl’s body was taken away to Culbertson’s Un- 
dertaking Parlors, where it was laid on a marble slab awaiting the 
Coroner’s verdict, which was “Died by accident.” 


It was now about 11:30 at night, and the excitement beginning to 
die out down town the Maloneys had all returned home and were 
sitting on the front veranda talking over the events of the night and 
especially Miss Queen’s part in them. Willie had gone up to his room 
to put away his drum which he tended with a certain tender reverence, 
blessing the calf that supplied such resonant skins, when suddenly the 
“phone” rang out sharp and clear. It somehow had an ominous sound 
and a silence fell on the crowd. Grace hurried to answer it. Pres- 
ently she returned and stood by the side of her mother, who sat in a 
larger wicker-chair. By the hall light, as she came out, all noticed 
that her face looked drawn and haggard, very unlike the joyous, happy, 
laughing creature that had left them a moment before. “What is 
it?’ asked Mr. Maloney. After one or two ineffectual efforts to 
speak, Grace finally ejaculated in low, hollow accents: “Karl is dead. 
Killed by an explosion. His body is at Culbertson’s. They want us 
to tell Marguerite,” and she collapsed sobbing on her mother’s shoul- 
der. Mrs. Maloney arose at once, putting her arm around the poor 
girl, she with the assistance of the other two girls, hurried her away 
to her room. 
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“T suppose it is up to me,” said Mr. Maloney, “to break the news 
to Marguerite,” rising. 

“And I reckon I’d better go along, for we may need two,” added 
Uncle Stanhope. 

The house was very quiet when they reached it, a dim light burn- 
ing in the hallway. Marguerite herself opened the door. 

“Oh! Mr. Maloney and Uncle Stanhope!” she exclaimed. ‘What 
brought you here so late? Hilda’s gone to bed, and I’m just waiting 
for Karl.” 

The two men walked in, and I must say to Mr. Maloney’s credit, 
that with unsurpassed delicacy and infinite tact, he broke the sad 
news. Nevertheless, it was terrible. Marguerite sat like one stricken 
dumb. A low, sobbing moan broke from her lips. 

“O, Karl!” she moaned, “All that I had! Now, am I left alone, 
indeed. Where is he? Let me go to him!” and she rose groping. 

Mr. Maloney hurried upstairs to wake Hilda. 

“No!” said Uncle Stanhope, “not tonight. He’s in the hands 
of the undertaker. Tomorrow.” 

So they left her. 

At Culbertson’s, even though the hour was late, it was determined 
after the inquest, on account of the hot weather, to embalm the body 
without delay. A clean white sheet had been thrown over it, as it 
lay stretched on the marble slab, while the preparations were going 
forward for the process of embalming. 

The apartment was a large oblong room in grey, the walls of 
which had the appearance of polished granite, without pictures or 
ornaments of any kind. The only break was the door by which you 
entered, and the two low windows opposite, opening into an area-way 
which led to the street. The large marble slab on which Karl’s body 
lay was about two and a half feet above the floor, and directly over 
it, a powerful electric light, besides several clusters on the walls. 
There stood near one end a glass cabinet with chemicals and instru- 
ments; and some distance to the right, in the corner, a large enameled 
sink with hot and cold water. Mr. Culbertson had trained in two 
young darkies, bright, intelligent lads, somewhat over twenty, Mark 
Skipwith and Dudley Johnson, to assist him. He had made it a rule 
for them, to always wear in their professional work, white duck suits 
and canvas shoes. Thus clad they were moving noiselessly around the 
room preparing to bathe the body against the return of Culbertson 
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from the office. Skipwith had just placed a tub of water on the slab, 
and the two were standing between the slab and the window, rolling up 
their sleeves; when, suddenly there was a movement under the sheet, 
the corpse slowly rose to the perpendicular, and in a ghost-like voice 
Karl demanded: 

“What are you fellows about?” 

The darkies gave one look, their eyes popping; then, with a simul- 
taneous yell they made a break for the nearest window. Out went 
Skipwith with a fearful crash, carrying the sash along, with Johnson 
hot on his trail, and as far as I know, they are still running. Mr. 
Culbertson hearing the crash quickly entered and saw Karl sitting up, 
who said: 

“What is the meaning of all this? Where am 1? Where’s my 
clothes?” 

“You just spoke in time, young man. We were about to emblam 
you. So you’re not dead?” replied Mr. Culbertson. 

“No, not by a long shot,’ said War. 

“Where are those darkies?” said Mr. Culbertson, going to the 
window. He came back laughing. ‘They made a good getaway and 
increased my expense account about $25. Wait, I'll get your clothes.” 

It did not take Karl long to get into his clothes and then at once 
to the phone to call his mother. 

Marguerite was in bed watering her pillow with her tears, the pic- 
ture of misery and despair. Hilda sat disconsolate at her side in 
silence. Suddenly a ring at the phone. . 

“Hilda, go down,” said Marguerite. 

A moment later Hilda returned. 

“Dot iss Herr Karl,” she said, “he iss not dead. He says he will 
be home directly and he wants some lunch. He iss hungry.” 

Marguerite bounded from the bed, her face shining, and a moment 
later she was busy in the dining room. 

At Maloney’s, Grace, in her room, was propped up on the bed, her 
mother bathing her temples with eau-de-cologne, the other girls stand- 
ing looking sorrowfully down upon her, when the phone went off. 
Anne went to answer. She returned laughing: 

“Karl is not dead at all. Or his ghost is speaking over the phone. 
Says he was just knocked over by a festive anvil. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“That'll do, mother,” said Grace, turning her face to the wall, “it’s 
better now, thank you.” 
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The Turners celebrated in the club until four o’clock, when they 
heard that Karl was redivivus, and it is said, that they finished most 
of the ‘stock’ they had on hand. Mr. Sears next morning, puffing at 
kis corncob pipe, stopped at Maloney’s gate. 

“T jest be durn,” he said, “ye can’t kill that Karl. He’s tougher’n 
2 turkey-gobbler. Ef an anvil wouldn’t do it, nothing will.” 

But the most tragic event remains to be told. 

W. T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
(To be continued) 


THE BEST TREE 





An old clipping that I found among my papers,—I do not know 
any more whence it is taken,—tells the story of a very interesting 
conversion. In it a farmer describes how he came to the Church. 

“There was at one time a farmer who had a great orchard of all 
manner of trees. To the surprise of many he became a Catholic, 
and he was asked about it: 

““People have turned to the Church in many ways,’ they said; 
“let us hear how you became a Catholic.” 

“ ‘Well,’ said the farmer, ‘I had in my orchard some very good 
trees. There was one tree that was particularly good; it bore the 
most tempting, luscious apples, and I noticed that the foot of that 
tree every autumn, there was an accumulation of sticks and stones, 
showing that the boys knew right well what was best. Well, looking 
around me, I noticed that the Church that got the most sticks and 
stones thrown at it was the Catholic Church, and I began to see that 
it must be the best Church.” 


It reminds us of Our Lord’s promise to the Apostles: “They will 
deliver you up in councils, and they will scourge you in their syna- 
gogues. And you shall be brought before governors and before kings 


for my sake. . . . And you shall be hated by all men for my 
name’s sake. . . . The disciple is not above the master nor the 
servant above his Lord. . . . If they have called the good man 


of the house Beelzebub, how more them of his household? Therefore 
fear them not.” (Matth. X. 14-26). 


A thread will tie an honest man better than a rope will tie a rogue. 
—Scotch Proverb. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |——== 

















THE ROOT OF LAW AND ORDER 





St. Clement Hofbauer had a wonderful influence over children, 
which sprang, no doubt, from his true love for them. A simple word 
of his made a lasting impression upon them. An instance in point: 

Among the pupils of a school which the saint was wont to visit, 
was a lad named Karl Brenner. The Saint one day said to him: 

“Karl, we must always keep the laws of Holy Church, and there- 
fore we must not eat meat on Fridays. We must bring this little 
sacrifice to our Lord and Saviour, because on Friday He offered His 
life for us on the Cross.” 

That just happened to be a Friday. Karl came home, and found 
that his mother, who was somewhat careless in her religion, set meat 
on the table as usual. The father wished to put some on the boy’s 
plate. 

“Papa,” said the lad, “I can’t eat meat today.” 

“Why not?” asked the father, surprised. 

“Because it’s Friday today, and the Church forbids because Our 
Lord died for us on this day.” 

“Who told you that?” demanded the father. 

“Father Hofbauer,” was the answer. 

“You eat this meat at once!” commanded the father. But little 
Karl pleaded that he might be able to abstain. 

“Then leave the table!” said the man angrily; “and you wont get 
anything to eat for the rest of the day.” 

The boy went to his mother and told her the whole story. Mother- 
like she offered to make something else for him. Karl, however, 
would not hear of it. 

“No, Mamma,” he said, “Father has forbidden me to eat today, 
and I must obey. Father Hofbauer told us: ‘Children, obey your 
parents!’ And I think I can stand it for today,” he added stoutly. 

With tears in her eyes the mother hurried to her husband to 
remonstrate with him. 

“What are you doing?” she said. “Do you want the boy to go 
hungry all day and get sick? He wont eat meat, nor will he eat 
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anything else because you said he should get nothing today!” This 
opened the father’s eyes. Calling the boy to him, he spoke to him 
kindly: 

“Child, from now on you will never get meat on Friday; but now, 
eat some pudding.” From that day, there was never any meat on 
the table on Friday. The man, who belonged to the imperial Council, 
conceived a high idea of St. Clement, and brought the boy to him 
to serve his Mass. 


LOVE IS STRONGER THAN DEATH 





Father Damien, the hero of the leper colony at Molokai, had never 
had the least dread of leprosy. From the first moment of his sacrifice 
he had daily expected to find the signs of it showing themselves in 
him. It was not, however, till the year 1884 (eleven years after he 
took charge of the colony) that he began to suspect its presence. 
In 1885, he was made certain of it in the following manner: 

One day after his return from a visit to Hawaii, feeling unwell 
he determined .to take a hot foot-bath. The water brought him was 
scalding; but he plunged his feet into it, and did not discover that it 
was almost boiling until he saw the effects of the scald. Father 
Damien knew at once the meaning of this insensibility to pain. One 
of the first symptoms of leprosy is the loss of sensation in the part 
affected. A doctor’s verdict made him certain. 

But he was by no means distressed by the discovery. He now felt 
that he was still more closely united to his flock. The lepers became 
nearer and dearer to him. It was a real satisfaction to know that 
he was to lay down his life for them. At the time, he wrote to 
some friends: 

“Having no doubt myself of the true character of my disease, I 
feel calm, resigned, and happier among my people. God alone knows 
what is best for my own sanctification, and with that conviction I 
say daily a fervent: ‘Thy will be done’. Please pray for your af- 
flicted friend and recommend me and my luckless people to all 
servants of the Lord.” 

To one of those who visited him, he said: 

“T do not wish to be cured, if the price of my cure is, that I 
must leave the island and give up my work.” 

The martyr of charity died four years later, 18869. 
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WHAT IT ALL AMOUNTS TO 





Henry Murrey, in his memoirs, “A Stepson of Fortune”, relates 
this incident which throws a great deal of light on the supposed cer- 
tainty of scientists: 

“Walking up and down the lawn of Buchanan’s home in Mares- 
field’s Gardens, I told Mr. Spencer, in a momentary absence of our 
host, what a load of personal obligation I felt under to his ‘First Prin- 
ciples’, and added that I intended to devote the reading hours of the 
next two or three years to a thorough study of his entire output. 

“What have you read of mine?’ asked Mr. Spencer. -I told him. 

“*Then, said Spencer,—and it was the only time I heard such 
counsel from the lips of any writer concerning his own work,—‘then, 
I should say that you have read quite enough.’ He fell silent for a 
moment, and then added: ‘I have passed my life in beating the air!’ ”— 
\Martin: Catholic Religion. 


THE CHANCES AT A SHOW 





Frederic Ozanam, when a young student at the Sorbonne Univer- 
sity of Paris, one day visited the Viscount Chateaubriand, the famous 
French man of letters, himself a playwright. 

“Will you accompany me to the theater tonight?” asked Chateau- 
briand. 

Ozanam’s face, at these words, showed that the invitation so kindly 
extended, caused him no little perplexity. For a while he hesitated be- 
tween telling the truth and fear of the ridicule of the great man of the 
world. At last he came to a decision. 

“I would very gladly go with you, sir,” he replied; “but my mother 
bade me keep away from them, just before I left home.” 

The Viscount sprang from his chair, and embracing Ozanam, said: 

“Follow your mother’s advice, young man, follow it! You would 


gain nothing at all by going to the theater, but you might lose very 
much.” 


Take the crucifix in your hand, and ask yourself whether this is the 
religion of the soft, easy, luxurious, worldly days in which we live; 
whether the crucifix does not teach you a lesson of mortification, of 
self-denial, of crucifixion of the flesh? 
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JUNE GLORIES 





All June’s glories we consecrate to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord: 

The joys and the pleasures of its sunshiny days; 

The flowers that bloom and the blossoms that give fragrant prom- 
ise of golden fruit; 

The First Communicants ; 

The graduates of our Catholic Schools; 

The June brides and grooms; 

The young hearts home from school, lusty with the joy of vaca- 
tion. “Thy Kingdom come!” May the Sacred Heart reign over all! 


HOLIDAY WITHOUT GOD 





Is our Creator a burdensome companion and no friend—an obstacle 
to our happiness and a kill-joy to our feast, when we wish to have a 
merry time and enjoy ourselves? Must we part with God to be happy? 
Is the shaking off of His sweet yoke our idea of a holiday? Does, for 
instance, the neglect of Mass, of the Sacraments, of prayer, give zest 
to our enjoyment? Can we find no pleasure, except where angels shade 
their eyes? 

God loves you, and wishes to accompany you in your holiday time 
as in your work. He wishes you to take your holiday, only that you 
do not take it without Him, and say: Now for myself entirely; after- 
wards I will come back to God. 


TO OUR GRADUATES 





“The same fair June with its roses red, 

The same wise words to the young hearts said; 
The same soft tears, for divided ways; 

The same fond vows for the coming days.” 

The harvest is once more gathered in,—a golden harvest,—from 
the thousands of Schools and hundreds of Colleges and Academies, 
that stand beside the Churches of our land as their strongest support. 
The eyes of teachers and parents sparkle with noble pride. Our Holy 
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Mother the Church looks on with particular satisfaction: this harvest 
is the proof palpable of her wisdom and care. 


In their home city or parish, each one of these graduates bears the 
burden of the Church’s honor: in them the neighborhood will read 
the faith and value of Catholicism. They are so many new stars in 
the Church’s service flag: they must turn to silver or gold; but never 
be torn away by any cowardly betrayal of their duty or their high 
principles. 

God keep you fair as the flowers you hold, 
White as the lilies with hearts of gold; 
God keep you pure as the prayer of a nun; 
God guide you and keep you everyone. 








SOFT GARMENTS 





“Naturally, it is a little hard,” says the Pathfinder, “to be patient 
or sympathetic when a fellow wearing silk socks, a silk shirt, and the 
latest, most expensive clothes, complains about the H. C. of L.” 


It is, indeed, strange to see the extravagance of our times while 
the air is full of complaints. And no wonder that some wayside phil- 
osopher changed the phrase into: “The Cost of High Living”. True, 
there is no reason why the higher-ups should enjoy all the good things. 
But are many of these things really good things? (Can they bring any 
greater happiness into our lives? Can we not let them to the wealthy 
and meanwhile, live in such a way that soon we shall be the moral, 
intellectual and bodily stalwarts of the land? 


“They that are clothed in soft garments”,—said Our Lord; and 
His tone implied no particular praise. 


VOCATIONS AND VACATIONS 





A girl in white, diploma in hand, bouquet on arm, stood, so to 
speak, on the threshold of the Sisters’ School and looked forward 
into life. An inward desire impelled her to lift these trophies of her 
life’s springtime up to God and say: “Lord, take me for what I am, 


as I am; I wish to consecrate myself to Thy service as a nun.” She 
- was one of many. 


A youth there was, looking from the bright stage on commence- 
ment evening out upon the admiring throng. In his heart he felt a 
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whisper at last becoming clear: “Come, follow me, closer than these, 
—even to the altar steps!” And there were others. 

Like a tender bud the ideal is cherished in the heart; it cannot yet 
bear the breezes of publicity, but needs the dew of silent prayer and 
many secret little graces. 

Vacation dawns: the youth and maiden seek their well-earned en- 
joyment. But social pleasures rather than the strengthening, athletic, 
out-of-doors pleasures are taken up in a ceaseless round; a bigger 
freedom is indulged in; temptations are recklessly entered. Father or 
mother throw them in their way, perhaps, in order that the vocation 
may be proved like gold in the fire. 

And the bud dies. And with it the fragrance and the glory of 
the flower that was to bloom for the attraction of souls and the good 
pleasure of God. 


THE WELFARE OF THE NATION 





Just now the Wayne County Civic (should be, Bigot) League of 
Michigan is making a senseless fight on parochial schools. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to find the Globe Democrat of St. Louis, in an edi- 
torial on March 1, praising in the highest terms the stand which our 
Bishops have taken in regard to religious education in their great Pas- 
toral Letter. We quote from this editorial: 

“Tt was Solomon who said, ‘Bring up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ An old English 
proverb says, ‘As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,’ and other lan- 
guages express the same thought in proverb form. The problem of 
religious education in the United States, the building up of strong 
moral character as a basis for good citizenship, is a grave one. With 
more than 80 per cent of boys and girls leaving the public school before 
they are 14 years of age, and with at least 50 per cent of these securing 
no instruction of any other kind, religious or secular, it is easy to see 
that the foundation for good citizenship is not being broadly and solidly 
laid, and that we are not imparting to our youth in the mass those prin- 
ciples of righteousness which must in turn by them be made to govern 
the relations of our own country with the rest of the world. If, as we 
believe, the moral standard of other nations is determining interna- 
tional relations will not be one whit higher than that of the United 
States, or, as we also believe, if it will be lower and to us will belong 
the task of leadership in that respect, how gravely should we feel our 
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responsibility for the religious education of our young people and the 
moulding of the principles which will govern them as citizens in deter- 
mining the spirit of our public life and of our attitude towards the rest 
of the world. 

“The moral character building effect of home life is weakening in 
this country, owing to the changed conditions of living. The home as it 
was known half a century ago has largely ceased to exist in our large 
cities and industrial centers. The religious instruction which centered 
there is in a considerable measure gone, and adequate substitutes for it 
have not yet been created. The schools which specifically teach re- 
ligion and seek to mold character are not in touch with a proportion of 
the youth of America so large that it has been estimated as high as one- 
half. 

“It requires only this brief statement of conditions to show that this 
matter of lack of religious education is as grave and acute a problem as 
the pastoral letter declares it to be. 


THE PITY OF IT 





“State authorities of Nevada are moving to set aside the divorce 
given not long ago to Mary Pickford, the movie actress,—who flaunted 
all the proprieties by hurrying to marry Douglas Fairbanks. We are 
glad to find that after so many years, Nevada is showing even a faint 
sense of decency. We would like to see the culprits in this flagrant 
case brought before the bar of justice and given such exemplary 
punishment that it would be a warning to all of their stripe. But 
the chances are that nothing will come of it, and that the offenders will 
be the gainers as the result of the advertising they will get out of it. 
Perhaps it’s all a scheme to secure free publicity.” 

This is a strong reprimand from the Pathfinder, a secular journal. 
Many had taken Mary for true gold; they placed her on a pedestal; 
thousands of girls and young ladies revered her picture. Only a short 
time after the news brought evidence of her unabashed offence against 
God’s law, a sweet little girl showed us Mary’s picture, saying: 

“She’s bad, isn’t she? I'll tear it up!” 

Mary Pickford may be richer for her sin; but she is poorer in 
the affectionate admiration of pure child hearts. And if her example 
leads any of her admirers to ruin, her monument may well be a 
pyramid of broken hearts, and shattered ideals. 
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Catholic Events 

















_On May 6th one of the most important conventions ever held in 
this country came to a close. It was the Catholic Laymen’s conven- 
tion which had been called by Bishop Schrembs of Toledo. An organ- 
ization was formed to be known as The National Catholic Laymen’s 
Council of the National Catholic Welfare Council. The purpose of the 
organization was thus outlined: 

“The object of this organization shall be to coordinate all existing 
Catholic laymen’s organizations, so that their united action may be 
more effective; to help them as far as lies in its power, to cover their 
particular fields; to promote the cause of Catholic and lay activities, 
both organized and individual, in every parish and diocese of the 
country; to use existing organizations for new needs; to call other 
organizations into existence for such purposes; to provide for trained 
laymen as social workers; to conduct international relations with 
Catholic organizations of other countries.” 

* * * 

John Lind, one of Wilson’s private ministers to Mexico, before a 
Senate Investigation Committee on Mexico, had the effrontery to say: 
“The policy of the Catholic Church has not been to foster education in 
Mexico. I'll not assume to say what its policy is, but the fact is edu- 
cation has not been fostered.” 

Monsignor Francis C. Kelley (of the Church Extension) and M. 
J. Slattery (who had lived for some years in Mexico) appeared be- 
fore the same committee to prove from facts, that the Church could 
not be held responsible for the sad conditions in Mexico; because 
since 1857 she had been persecuted and despoiled and hindered in her 
educative work by the government. They also referred to the cruel 
persecution carried on against the Church under Carranza, so that 
priests and nuns were forced to leave the country. 


The Smith-Towner education Bill is only shelved, it is not dead. 
Part of the tactics of its defenders is to ignore the widespread opposi- 
tion to it, and slip it over, while pretending that sentiment among 
educators is unanimous in favor of it. 

It will interest Catholics to know what our non-Catholic brethren 
hope to accomplish through the Interchurch World Movement of 
North America. It is a coalition of thirty denominations to carry on 
an ecumenical campaign of evangelism, at home and abroad. For this 
purpose they have pledged themselves to raise a budget of $1,320,- 
000,000; of this vast sum, $336,777,572, is to be subscribed this year. 

Naturally enough the heathens they intend to convert with this 
sum of money are the Catholic of Italy, France, Belgium, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. Thus, Robert E. Speer, one of the pro- 
moters, and who has already been convicted of errors and slander in 
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regard to our sister republics in the south, says: “A most delicate 
and difficult part of the program of evangelism, is that which must 
provide for carrying the Gospel message to the women of Latin 
America. The women of the cultured classes are very exclusive ; those 
of the middle class spend their lives largely in seclusion of their homes; 
and the women of the lower class are interested only in the things to 
which they are accustomed in the daily round of their lives. The ma- 
jority of the women of all classes are religious, and are a powerful 
force which is holding the men to the Roman Catholic Church.” 

If they are religious, why then evangelize them? More than fifty 
million people right here in the U. S. are not religious. 

*K * * 


Meanwhile the Movement has not met with altogether unanimous 
support. Some are sensible enough to object to the vilification of 
Catholics in Latin countries implied; others object to the union of 
the Church with big money, especially with Mr. John D. Rockeller; 
others, like Rev. Dr. Haldeman of New York have still more serious 
objections. After asserting that the leaders of the movement ignore 
the existence of hell, the atonement of Christ, the virgin birth of 
Christ, and other Christian teachings, he asks: ‘Why should we give 
any money to these modern institutions that are preaching and instilling 
such doctrines into the minds of our young men? They are clearing 
houses of infidelity. We don’t need to contribute money to make 
unbelievers of ourselves. That is a tendency that is all too strong in 
us naturally.” Others still, object to the big salaries the workers re- 
ceive: the campaign has already cost $9,000,000. 

* * * 


The K. of C. have published an official record of their war-work in 
a two volume book: “The Knights of Columbus in Peace and War”. 
It is edited by Maurice Francis Egan and John B. Kennedy. It shows 
that narrow-minded men frequently tried to block their efforts to 
spread creature comforts among the soldiers; they even succeeded in 
having a verbal order issued that the Knights stop these free gifts. 
But the Knights replied that if the order were made a written order 
with the signature of the commanding general, they would obey and 
retire; the order was never written! 

* * * 


The important Warsaw (Poland) newspaper “Kurier Warsawski’, 
has been bought for the sum of three million marks by Mr. Jaroszyski, 


a Catholic Pole. It will continue publication as a Catholic daily 
newspaper. .- wi 
* 


Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of La Crosse, Wis., will cele- 
brate his golden jubilee, June 16. The Bridgettine Nuns of Chud- 
leigh, England, have just celebrated the 5ooth anniversary of the first 
professions accepted in their community,—in the days when England 
was still Catholic. This month, the Norbertine Fathers of St. Nor- 
bert’s College, De Pere, Wis., will celebrate the 800th anniversary of 
the founding of their order. 
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The Bishop of the North Pole, whose duty it is to care for the 
Catholics in those vast regions of frozen lands that lie north of the 
60th degree of latitude, east of the Yukon and west of the 1ooth 
degree of longitude, is a visitor in New Orleans. He is Rt. Rev. 
Gabriel Breynat, O. M. I., Vicar Apostolic of Mackenzie. 

We have already referred to the new anti-Catholic movement 
started in New York under the name of “Sons and Daughters of 
Washington”. A man who sought admission into one of its lodges 
tells his experiences: “At a meeting held in March, at which about 
1,200 men and women were present, about fifty per cent were Masons, 
and nearly all the others Orangemen; the women mostly, Daughters 
of the Eastern Star. An oath was administered to candidates for ad- 
mission, in which they swore: ‘that they would never vote for a 
Catholic running for political office, and that they would boycott Cath- 
olics in social and business life’. One could hardly believe, he adds, 
the black ignorance and bitter prejudice manifested at this gathering.” 

* * * 


Among recent converts to the Church are Justice Wendel Phillips 
Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the district of Columbia,—who is 
also the author of several books; Samuel Colman, well-known Amer- 


ican artist; and Hon. Evan Morgan, educated at Eton and Oxford, 
artist and poet. 


* * * 

A crowd of 125,000 people assembled for the dedication of the 
new St. Vincent’s Orphan Home near Philadelphia, May 9. Governor 
Sproul, who spoke on the occasion, declared it the greatest crowd 
that ever assembled in the state. Among other things he said: “We 
regard these orphans with compassion; but they are fortunate, for 
they are to receive here the care of the Church and a guarded, careful, 
Christian education to protect them in their youth and to prepare them 
for the duties of manhood and womanhood. And, my dear friends, 
let me say to you that, in all our anxiety, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that education without moral training is a dangerous thing often- 
times. Some people who are enemies of the government,—enemies of 
Christianity and of all faiths,—do not believe in an education which 
combines a Christian training with the acquirement of those things 
which are necessary to the practical things of life. Well, I wish to 
God,—and I say it devoutly—that we had more Christian education 
in Pennsylvania and in the United States.” 

* * * 


Cardinal Gibbons sees his first Movie! This was an event heralded 
abroad lately. And this movie pictured the work carried on by the 
National Catholic War Council during the war. And yet he is said to 
be “the greatest man in the United States.” 


* * * 


The Catholic Tribune of Dubuque has been issuing as a tri-weekly 
for some time. The editor, Mr. Nicholas Gonner, announces that on 
or about July 1st it will become a daily with the name, Daily American 
Tribune. 
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(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


How did St. Paul come to the knowl- 
edge and ability to preach the Gospel 
to the Gentiles? 

a) As to his knowledge: 1) Its pos- 
sibility: It was only by revelation that 
he could acquire this knowledge, for 
he himself describes it as a mystery 
“which is hidden in God . which 
none of the princes of this world 
know” (1 Cor. II, 4). 2) The fact: 
he plainly states that as a matter of 
fact he acquired this knowledge thus: 
“neither did I receive it (the Gospel) 
of man, nor did I learn it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. I, 
12). 2) The manner: very probably 
God vouchsafed him several visions or 
revelations, so that his knowledge was 
begun on the road to Damascus and 
then progressively deepened and more 
definitely manifested. Read Acts 
XXVI, 16; 2 Cor. XII, 1, etc. 

b) As to his ability: it was natural 
and supernatural. a) It seems com- 
monly admitted that his natural abil- 
ities, both mental and oratorical, were 
of a high order; besides he frequented 
the schools of his day. b) Yet he him- 
self ascribes all to God’s grace and the 
miracles that gave divine power to his 
efforts. “And my speech and my 
preaching was not in the persuasive 
words of human wisdom, but in the 
showing of the spirit and oe" (i 
Cor. I, 4.and 12). 

If there is more than one way of 
saying a perfect act of contrition, 
which is the proper way? 

1) Every act of perfect contrition 
is “proper” if it contains these three 
ideas: sorrow for all one’s mortal sins; 
purpose to sin no more; proceeding 
from a true love of God. The form of 
words in which you express these ideas 
is a matter of no moment. 

2) On this account many diverse 


’ forms are in use, some more some less 


popular. A very simple and entirely 
satisfactory form is: “O my God! I 
am heartily sorry for having sinned 
against Thee, because Thou art so 
good; and I will not sin again”. Under 
ordinary circumstances, however, a 
formula which brings out at greater 
length the different motives and rea- 


sons for sorrow for sin, will help us 
to acquire or to deepen sentiments of 
contrition in our hearts. 

You spoke in the Liguorian about 
the beatifications and Canonizations to 
take place this May in Rome. What 
is meant precisely by beatification and 
canonization? 

Beatification: according to pres- 
ent day and ordinary procedure: 

1) Definition: An act by which the 
supreme Pontiff permits that a servant 
of God who has died with the reputa- 
tion of sanctity, be shown public vener- 
ation and be called: “Blessed”. 


2) Process: we can only give the 
merest sketch of it; it is so long and 
thorough. It supposes a threefold ex- 
amination: a) Proof of the person’s 
reputation for holiness of life; b) Ex- 
amination of his life to prove that he 
practised all virtues in a heroic degree; 
c) Examination of-the alleged miracles. 
If two are found to be incontestable, 
the decree of beatification is issued. 

II. Canonization: 

1) Definition: A solemn act of the 
Roman Pontiff, commanding public 
veneration to be paid to an individual 
(previously beatified), by the universal 
Church. Or as theologians frequently 
define it: A solemn act by which the 
Roman Pontiff finally judges and 
definitely pronounces that a servant of 
God, previously beatified, is in the num- 
ber of the saints in heaven. 

2) Process: it demands a further 
twofold examination. a) Examination 
of the miracles wrought since the beati- 
fication, and incontestable proof of two 
of them; b) a reconsideration of the 
whole case in three consistorial meet- 
ings. Then, the solemn act of canon- 
ization is pronounced. 

III. Difference: The two therefore 
differ : 

1) Incharacter: Beatification is by 
its nature preparatory, local, and only 
permissive. Canonization is by its na- 
ture final, universal, preceptive. 

2)In effects: Beatification entitles to 
name “Blessed”; canonization to that 
of “Saint”. The public veneration to 


which beatification entitles is in many 
ways more restricted than that to which 
canonization entitles. 
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Some Good Books 

















Abbotscourt. By John Ayscough. P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.10. 

When reading Abbotscourt and other 
novels by John Ayscough, not to men- 
tion just now the work of other Cath- 
ilic novelists,—I have often wondered 
why these books are not among the 
best sellers? 


The only reason I can see is, that 
others have the advantage of greater 
advertisement. But here, perhaps, as 
in regard to doctors and professional 
men, the rule holds: only the quacks 
and patent medicine venders go in for 
advertisement. 

Another reason is, that even Catholic 
readers will persist in buying the other 
kind of novels, just because “everybody 
is talking about them”. Abbotscourt 
will give you thorough delight and 
leave no bad after-taste. You will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of Elea- 
nor, of Cicely and Ludovic, of Dr. 
Abbot and the rest. You will laugh 
at Charlotte and it will do you good. 
You will hate Sir Anthony with a 
healthy hatred. They are all real peo- 
ple—not waxen images or dolls cut 
from the colored sheet of a Sunday 
paper just according to the dotted lines. 
Read the book and talk about it. 

The Golden Key. By Rev. Patrick 
Griffith, C. Ss. R. Browne & Nolan, 
Dublin. 

St. Ignatius Loyola suggests as one 
method of prayer the slow recitation 
of some familiar vocal prayer, for ex- 
ample, the Our Father, pausing after 
each word or phrase, to ponder over its 
meaning and allow it to sink into mind 
and heart. Were this method more 
commonly followed, subsequent vocal 
prayers would be said with more devo- 
tion and less distraction. 

This thought was surely in the mind 
of Father Griffith when he wrote this 
little book of 78 pages, bearing the 
subtitle: “A Short Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Lord’s Prayer”. His 
wish is to bring within the reach of 
the ordinary faithful some of the treas- 
ures of heavenly wisdom enclosed in 
the Lord’s prayer, and we believe he 
has succeeded. We hope his booklet 
will find hosts of readers. 


From the Mission Press, Techny, IIl.,, 
we have received a 56 page pamphlet 
entitled: “An Appeal to the Catholics 
of the World to Save the German For- 
eign Missions’, written by “A Mission- 
ary in Behalf of His Banished Breth- 
ren”. This pamphlet should awaken 
the interest and zeal of every Catholic 
who has a heart, the spread of God’s 
kingdom and the salvation of immortal 
souls. When such important matters 
are at stake, sure no merely political 
or national considerations should be 
allowed to interfere with the noble and 
self-sacrificing labors of foreign mis- 
sionaries. Theirs is a work which is 
not only supernatural but supernational 
as well. No fair-minded reader, we 
believe, can read and ponder the facts 
marshalled by the writer without being 
convinced of the justice of his cause. 


My New Curate. Dramatized by 
John J. Douglas. St. Xavier’s College, 
Louisville, Ky. Price $1.00. 

Catholic dramatic clubs desiring a 
play full of Irish humor and pathos 
and breathing a thoroughly Catholic 
atmosphere should make a trial of this 
play based on the well known story of 
Canon Sheehan. Those that have al- 
ready produced it report a splendid 
success, 

Twenty-five Offertories, for the Prin- 
cipal Feasts. By Jos. Vranken. J. 
Fischer and Brother, New York. Score 
80c, voice 40c. 

To lovers of the correct and beauti- 
ful in church-music, this little work 
should prove a godsend. The offer- 
tories with their full, rich accompani- 
ment have all the majesty of Gregor- 
ian minus most of the difficulties. They 
are all simple, appropriate and devo- 
tional. A double index increases the 
value of the work. 


O Sacrum Convivium,—for four 
mixed voices. By L. Viadana. J. 
Fischer and Brother, New York. 12c. 


A favorite hymn is here given a new 
and attractive setting. While listed for 
a mixed choir, we see no reason, 
speaking from a musical standpoint, 
why a male choir or quartet could not 
use it to advantage. An organ accom- 
paniment is provided, but for practice 
purposes only. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















“Tt would please me very much, Miss 
Stout,” said Mr. Mugley, “if you 
would go to the theater with me this 
evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?” in- 
quired Miss Vera Stout. 

“Oh, come now,” she protested, 
“you’re not so heavy as all that.” 


“Why do you always carry your um- 
brella?” asked the worst bore in town. 

“Because,” moaned his victim, “my 
umbrella cannot walk.” 


Seedy Boarder—Haw! You—haw— 
may not believe it, don’t you know, 
Polly, but I was born with a—haw— 
silvah spoon in my mouth. 

Polly—Well, fancy! An’ me an’ 
mother thought you spoke like that on 
purpose! 


Doctor—I regret to tell you that 
your wife’s mind is completely gone. 

Mr. Peck—I’m not one bit surprised. 
She’s been giving me a piece of it 
every day for the last fifteen years. 


“Algernon, you must shave or we 
part.” 

“Oh, you just imagine you don’t like 
the looks of my mustache You 
wouldn’t like my looks any better with- 
out it.” 

“My looks are concerned,” snapped 
the girl, “not yours. That mustache 
keeps brushing my complexion off.” 


That incorrigible bachelor, George 
Ade, said dismally at a wedding break- 
fast the other day: 

“The single man is worse off than 
the married man.” 

The ladies applauded warmly. 

“Yes,” Mr. Ade explained, “for the 
married man fears only one woman, 
while the unmarried one fears them 
all.’ 


A young mother who still considers 
marcel waves the most fashionable way 
of dressing the hair was at work. 

The precocious child was crouched 
on its father’s lap, the baby fingers 
now and then sliding over the smooth 
and glossy pate which is father’s. 

“No waves for you, father,” re- 
marked the little one. “You're all 
beach.” 


A farmer’s wife in Connecticut, 
hurrying from milking the cows to the 
kitchen, from the kitchen to the churn, 
from the churn to the woodshed, and 
back to the kitchen stove, was asked if 
she wanted to vote. She vehemently 
replied: 

“No, I certainly do not. I say now, 
if there’s one little thing that the men 
folks can do alone, for heaven’s sake 
let ’em do it.” 


“Papa, what do you call a man who 
runs an auto?” 

“Tt depends upon how near he comes 
to hitting me.” 


An officer was showing an old lady 
over the battleship. “This,” said he, 
pointing to an inscribed plate on the 
pe “is where our gallant captain 
e ‘id 

“No wonder,” replied the old lady, 
“T nearly slipped on it myself.” 


We pray with the dying in order to 
soothe the pain of death with the sweet 
presence of God, to keep away dis- 
quieting thoughts, to drive away tempt- 
ing demons, to hallow the last actions 
2, “a. on earth, to win graces from 

od, 


“Whom have we here?” said the 
King of the Cannibal Islands as a 
prisoner in soldier’s uniform was 
dragged before him. 

“He appears to be a raw recruit,” 
answered the Prime Minister. 

“Very well, cook him.” 


A well-known furniture dealer of a 
Virginia town wanted to give his faith- 
ful negro driver something for Christ- 
mas in recognition of his unfailing 
good humor in toting out stoves, beds, 
pianos, ete. 

“Dobson,” he said, “you have helped 
me through some pretty tight places 
in the last ten years, and I want to 
give you something as a Christmas 
present that will be useful to you and 
that you will enjoy. Which do you 
prefer, a ton of coal or a gallon of 
good whiskey?” 

“Boss,” Dobson replied, “Ah burns 
wood.” 














